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The Olive in Tulare County 


No branch of fruit growing has come more rapidly into 
prominence within the past few years, or promises greater 
results, than has the olive. 

The olive is not a new fruit in California, by any means, 
having been one of the first fruits ever brought into the 
state, “and dating back to the Mission Fathers, who, com- 
ing from Spain, where it formed one of the principal articles 
ot “diet, brought it with other of their favorite fruits to their 
home in the new world. ‘The first olives were grown from 
seeds which were brought by Jose de Galvez to what 1s now 
San Diego, but then a nameless wilderness, in 1769. Here 
the first olive trees were grown, and as the missions were 
extended the olive was carried to other parts of the state. 

For very many years, the olive was known only in its 
connection with the missions, had no commercial standing 
among the fruits of the state and was largely neglected. 
There w ee very many trees grown as curiosities and a few 
family orcl iards, cultivated by those who ayes ees the 
value of this fruit, some little oil was made, but it was not 
until recently that olive growing, as a money proposition, 
came into prominence. Along the latter eighties, several 
large tracts were planted as a commercial proposition in 
the South, but owing to lack of knowledge in their culture 
and small demand for the products, the industry was largely 
abandoned. 

While the olive has been grown in this state, then, for 
nearly a century and a half, and while there have been 
many small orchards of this fruit and considerable oil has 
been made, it may safely be stated that the present enor- 
mous olive industry is the growth of the past twenty years. 
Within that time the demand for both our olive oil and 
pickles has grown so rapidly that it is impossible to meet it, 
and orders for fruit are booked for several years ahead. 
The olive industry has not yet nearly reached the import- 
ance of the citrus industry, but from its growth and devel- 
opment during the past few years, it gives good promise 
of soon overtaking it, and this for several reasons. 

The olive has a very wide range and, while it will not 
stand a very low temperature, it will stand hardships which 
citrus fruits will not. 

The olive will grow and give returns on a wider variety 
of soil, and will grow in harsh sandy and dry soils where 
no orange tree could endure. 

Olives do not have to be rushed to market and sold be- 
fore they spoil. They are marketed in two forms, oil and 
pickles. In either shape they will keep almost indefinitely 
and can be sold when the demand exists. 
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The olive is more a food than a luxury, and in many 
uropean countries, where meat is scarce and expensive, 
they largely take its place in the native diet. 

The taste for olives is largely an acquired one, but one 
which is easily acquired and, once established, becomes per- 
manent. The taste for olives grows upon one until they 
become almost a necessary article of food. ‘This taste is 
rapidly growing among the people of the United States and 
we are fast becoming a nation of olive eaters. 

‘his assures us an unlimited market for all of this fruit 
which can be produced in the state, for California is prac- 
tically the only olive growing state in the Union. Some 
small tracts are planted to olives in Arizona and other 
places where the cold is not too severe, but these are so 
limited in extent that we may claim a monopoly for the 
industry. 

During the past few years, however, there has been a 
great impetus given olive culture and many large orchards 
have been planted in the State. These range from one of 
neatly 1500 acres down to others of a few acres in extent. 
There are a number of small orchards in Tulare County, 
where interest in this great and growing branch of horti- 
culture is rapidly awakening, but none as yet of great ex- 
tent have been planted. 

The superior natural conditions offered by this county 
for olive growing are already attracting the attention of 
capitalists and recently a company, crouse’ at one mil- 
lion of dollars, has been organized by San Francisco men 
for the purpose of growing olives and citrus fruits here. 
A large body o f land has been acquired in the Deer Creek 
district, in he county, and one hundred acres are to be 
set out as a starter. 

The total number of trees now bearing in the state, as 
reported by the State Board of Equalization, is 1,002,000. 
From these there is produced ae. 1,000,000 gallons of 
oil and from 1,200,000 to 1,500,000 gallons of pickles an- 
nually. 

That there still remains a large unsupplied home market 
for both oil and pickles is indicated by the large importa- 
tions which are en into the United States, these accord- 
ing to the latest figures were 4,555,075 gallons of olives and 
3 702.210 gallons of oil. 


SOIL FOR THE OLIVE. 


All fruits give best results on good soil and with good 
attention. The olive is no exception to this, although it 
has often been stated that the olive would do well any- 
where. There is an element of truth in the latter state- 
ment, too, for the olive will do something and give returns 
on harsh, dry lands where most other fruits would perish, 
provided it is carefully cultivated and cared for, but we 
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YOUNG OLIVE ORCHARD WITH WINES BETWEEN 


should not advise the selection of poor land for olive grow- 
ing, while there is plenty of good land to be had. 


There is in Tulare County a very wide range of soil on 
which the olive will give good returns. In the valley lands, 
the deep alluvium and the red soil of the lower foothills 
and adjacent lands, the tree makes a very rapid growth, 
bears early and yields heavily. On soils of this character 
the fruit is large and pulpy and makes the choicest pickles. 
Lands of this character are best for olives, as for all other 
crops. The olives grown on this class of land, however, 
are not so much in favor for oil as for pickles as the fruit 
contains too much moisture and the oil is harder to clarify 
than that which is grown on drier soil, the matter of moist- 
ure, however, can be regulated by irrigation. 

‘The olive has a wider range of adaptation than any other 
of our orchard fruits and well irrigated we have seen it 
growing on land so impregnated with alkali that few other 
trees would have grown on it. It will stand drought as 
few other trees will and give results on soil where other 
fruits would fail. Yet, while all this is true, the olive pays 
well for good care and gives the best results on the best 
land. 

In short, then, the olive will do best in a loose friable 
soil, moderately warm and moist, carrying an abundance of 
lime and potash. These requirements are supplied in abun- 
dance in the soils of Tulare County, together with climatic 
conditions that will bring the olive to perfection and insure 
bountiful success to the grower. 
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PLANTING. 

In transplanting the olive, much care must be exer- 
cised in transferring the tree from the nursery to the 
orchard. The young trees should be well cut back, and the 
roots should not be exposed to the drying air. Some people 
hesitate about cutting back young trees, believing that 
they are sacrificing so much growth, yet with a good root 
system, a top will soon be formed, while with too large a 
top to support the first year or two, the tree will do badly 
if it does not perish altogether. 

lu the early days of orchard planting in Tulare County 
the common distance for most trees was twenty feet apart, 
108 trees to the acre, for all varieties, olives and all. With 
our exceptionally rich soil and the rapid growth made by 
the trees in this county we soon found that this was a mis- 
take, and now we study the habits of the tree and plant few 
of our orchard trees so close together. Olives have been 
found to give most satisfaction when planted at from twen- 
ty-five to thirty-five feet apart. The trees grow more 
thriftily, and when they come into bearing produce more 
fruit, are more easily cultivated and in every way more 
profitable than when crowded together. 

The soil should be thoroughly prepared, and it is best 

if preparations have been made a year before the orchard is 
planted. Deep plowing should be the rule, and a cultivated 
crop can be grown the season before the trees are to be 
planted. As soon as possible after this crop has been re- 
moved, the land should be cross-plowed, the surface thor- 
oughly pulverized and put in Aleve for receiving the young 
trees 

Two things should be remembered in this connection : 
The work now being done is being done for the whole life 
of the tree. Never again can we do it as thoroughly as at 
the present time. If the land has been deeply plowed and 
well pulverized, the roots of the young trees will find no 
ane in penetrating and getting a firm root hold the first 
season, and it is the first year that determines the success 
or failure of our orchard. 

The vitality of an olive tree is surprising. Large trees 
twenty years of age or older can be safely moved and trans- 
planted if their tops are w ell cut back. Nursery trees can 
be planted at any time during the planting season, which in 
Tulare county extends from “December to April. The best 
time, however, is between March 15th and June Ist. The 
olive is an evergreen, so that its best planting season will 
depend upon its seasonal growth, ele deciduous trees 
must be planted during their dormancy. For this reason 
olives can be planted until the approach of summer. 


PROFIT IN OLIVES. 

Two questions naturally present themselves to one 
about to enter upon a new enterprise. These are: Will it 
pay? How long will it continue profitable? 
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IRRIGATING AN OLIVE ORCHARD. 


We can answer both with the assertion that there is no 
branch of horticulture in California, today, that pays so 
well as olive growing in Tulare County. As to the life of 
the industry, this is best indicated by the fact that packers 
are making contracts at the present time for the entire out- 
put of California olive orchards for ten years ahead. 

These people are in direct touch with the market, they 
know how it is expanding and they know that they are 
justified in contracting for the olive crop for that time in 
advance. This gives assurance of a market, and with the 
growing taste for this fruit, there is little question but that 
the national demand will remain very far in advance of 
the supply for many years to come. 

Who plants an olive orchard does a good thing for him- 
self and his decendants “even to the third and fourth gen- 
eration” and far beyond that, for this tree is one of the long- 
est lived of any of the vegetable creation. It is claimed 
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that olive trees are still growing in Palestine that were in 
their vigor when Christ was on earth. Certain it is, that 
it will grow and bear fruit for many years beyond the life 
time of most other fruit trees. 

So the man who plants olives is certain of a market and 


equally certain of fruit to sell as long as he lives. 


The income from an olive orchard is another matter 
that the planter is interested in, and this will vary with con- 
ditions and care but, taking a properly cared for orchard, 
which will come mto bearing in five years from the date of 
planting, and it will yield from one to five tons of fruit to 
the acre. Of course, this is a wide range, but much will 
depend upon the age of the trees, the care they have had, 
the season, etc. We may, however, assert that a fair 
average crop will run two tons to the acre. Of this, three- 
fourths will be good pickling fruit, and one-fourth sutiable 
for oil. Pickling fruit now brings $150 per ton and oil 
olives $50, so the yield of an acre of olives should bring the 
grower for pickling fruit $225 and for oil olives $25 or $250 
per acre. 


The prices paid for pickling fruit is frequently very 
much higher than the prices given above, especially for ex- 
ceptionally large varieties like the Ascolano and Sevillano. 
Oil olives vary in price more than the pickling fruit, but 
are often above the figures quoted. 

Should the grower choose to pickle his own fruit, he 
may figure on 300 gallons of pickles to the ton of fruit, 
while a ton of olives will yield from 35 to 40 gallons of oil. 


There is no trouble in disposing of the products of the 
olive orchard whether in the form of fresh fruits, pickles, 
or oil. They are always in demand and at good prices. If 
the grower prepares his own fruit for market, it has got 
to be put up carefully and in attractive shape, but the great 
majority prefer selling their fruit to the factories which are 
better prepared both to prepare them and market them. 

Of course, the $250 is not all profit for from this must 
be deducted the cost of operating, which includes cultiva- 
tion, picking, irrigating, interest on investment, etc., which 
if the grower does his own work will be very little. 


COST OF AN OLIVE ORCHARD. 


The cost of establishing an olive orchard in Tulare 
county will, of course, vary to some extent, depending some- 
what upon the prices of land and nursery stock, but the fol- 
lowing figures will give an approximation. Land suitable 
for olives can be purchased for $100 per acre, but we have 
given the larger figure as covering the cost of better land or 
a more desirable location. Ten acres is given as the unit 
as this is within the reach of the smaller investors. 
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TULARE COUNTY OLIVE TREE IN FULL BEARING. 


dicnwacresron lamalratess 5 Ome $1,500 
Preparation, plowing, leveling, etc. 200 
Cost of trees, 480 at 60c each..... ae Bets 
Plannin? TRESS ee ere 70 


Care, cultivation and irrigation for 
IVE WOMAN oo 


900 


A Galli is os aed SA a ee: $2,958 


In some instances the amount for cultivation and irri- 
gation may amount to $1,500 for the 5 years. 
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These figures will vary with location and seasons. In 
some sections it will be necessary to blast the holes before 
planting; this will cost about 15 cents each. Nursery stock 
varies in cost with quality and demand, but the figures 
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given are fairly representative, and we may figure on an 
olive orchard brought to bearing age at $300 to $350 per 
acre. 

In the meantime, however, the land can be yielding re- 
turns, for the spaces between the trees can be cropped to 
vegetables, potatoes or other crops, without injury to the 
trees, provided, that the inter-tree crops are not allowed to 
crowd on the young trees, and that space enough is left 
between the trees and the crop to allow for cultivating. 

A man with small capital can easily start in the olive 
business in Tulare County, as land here can be had on rea- 
sonable terms and need not be paid for at once, and in fact 
can often be left until the orchard will largely if not wholly 
pay for it. Then, if the purchaser does his own work, as 
in most cases he would, all the other expenses would be 
largely reduced. Then he would have some returns from 
his land while his trees were growing, so that while $300 
an acre in a lump sum would seem a big cost to a man of 
limited means, when that cost is spread over a period of 
five years, and very largely worked out, it will come within 
the compass of most young men. 


OIL OR PICKLES. 


The planting of an olive orchard in this county exclus- 
ively for oil at the present time is not to be recommended ; 
oil making is at present simply a method of using the culls 
from the pickling fruit. The great demand at the present 
time is for the pickling fruit, and, for this, the highest prices 
are paid. Oil olives do not command a paying price and 
while there is little question but that in the future our foot- 
hill country will be largely devoted to oil olives the time is 
not ripe for this yet and oil making is now only a means of 
using up the surplus fruit or such as is not valuable for 
pickles. 


MARKETING. 


The grower usually sells his crop on the trees to the 
buyer, who gathers and prepares it for market, and so keen 
are the buyers for pickling olives that contracts covering 
ten years ahead have been made. In picking the trees are 
gone over twice, and olives which have reached the proper 
color alone are gathered. The picking is done with the 
greatest care, padded baskets often being used to prevent 
bruising. The fruit is emptied from these baskets into 
barrels of water, so that it can be shipped to the factory 
without damage. Some growers, however, are not so care- 
ful and pick and ship the fruit in common lug boxes. 

Pickling olives cost about $20.00 per ton for harvesting, 
but the fruit designed for oil is much more carelessly 
handled, and this is gathered by the more simple and rapid 
process of stripping it off the branches into baskets or 
boxes, together with leaves and twigs. In the process 
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OLIVE ORCHARDS. 


much of the fruit falls to the ground, and this is gathered 
up afterwards. \Vhen much mixed with leaves the fruit is 
run through a fanning mill to remove them. ‘The cost of 
gathering these olives runs to about $12.00 per ton. Usu- 
ally about seventy-five per cent of the crop may be figured 
upon as suitable for pickles, leaving only twenty-five for 
the oil mill. 


VARIETIES. 


lor many reasons the Mission olive is still the favorite 
in Tulare County, as it is also in other parts of the state 
where the olive is grown. There are other varieties which 
are much larger, which bring better prices for pickling 
and which are more attractive in appearance, but for all 
this the Mission still holds first place among the growers 
of the state. Its good qualities give it this preferential po- 
sition. It is very hardy, resistant to diseases which trouble 
other varieties. It is a very certain and a very heavy bear- 
er and when once in bearing may be relied upon for annual 
crops. It is more resistant to frost than most varieties, 
is well shaped and when pickled has a very attractive color. 
The meat leaves the seed freely and is well flavored. It 
is a dual purpose fruit, being equally good for both pickling 
and oil. These are all good qualities found in the Mission 
alone, and it is these that allows it still to hold its first po- 
sition in spite of the very many foreign olives it has had to 
contend against. Very many of these latter surpass it in 
some of these qualities, but none equal it in all. 
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Next in popularity comes the Manzanillo which is a 
favorite pickling fruit. It is larger than the Mission, almost 
round and makes a very attractive pickle. It lacks the 
flavors of the Mission and owing to the softness of the ripe 
fruit makes a better green pickle. It ripens earlier than the 
Mission and in sections subjected to early frosts is to be 
recommended. 

The Sevillano is a large olive and is the one from which 
the Queen olives are made in Spain. In California it at- 
tains a very large size. Its principal use is as a green pick- 
ling olive, but it is not suitable for ripe pickling. It is a 
most attractive fruit when growing and may be recom- 
mended as an ornamental, but not as a business proposition. 

The Ascolano has many points of merit and is highly 
regarded as a pickling olive. It runs to large sizes but the 
fruit is soft and bruises easily. The tree is a strong grow- 
er and bears heavily. It is one of our favorite pickling vari- 
eties. 

There are other pickling olives and many oil varieties 
but those above enumerated include the most popular pick- 
ling varieties . 

The ripening season of the olive extends from the early 
part of November until January. So as this is essentially 
a winter fruit, it is not to be recommended where the tem- 
perature goes below 20 degrees. This climatic limit is 
found in the valley and fotthill sections of Tulare County, 
for rarely does the mercury fall belo wthis figure here and 
not often does it go so low. 

Another advantage offered by this county for olive cul- 
ture is found in our abundance of suitable soil together 
with ample irrigating water, for while olives will grow and 
do fairly well on dry lands, the best results are to be had 
from good soils and plenty of moisture and warm climate. 
All these conditions can be found in perfection in Tulare 
County. 


PESTS OF THE OLIVE. 

\While there are several minor pests of the olive, it is 
really more free from both insect and fungous troubles 
than any other of our common orchard trees. 

The worst insect pest with which it is attacked is the 
Black scale, which in some portions of the state is very 
serious. This scale thrives best in the coast districts, where 
the cooler and more foggy weather seems to favor it. The 
young of the Black scale are hatched during the month of 
June and are at their tenderest age during the hottest period 
of our summer months. As a result of this, in the warm, 
dry climate of Tulare county, a very small percentage of 
these young ever attain maturity, the great bulk of them 
perishing during the hot, dry weather of the summer. It 1s 
only in such trees as are densely shaded and so protected 
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COMPARING A TULARE COUNTY OLIVE WITH A SILVER DOLLAR. 


from the sun that they thrive and, by careful thinning anc 
pruning, no olive grower in this county need ever fear the 
Black scale as a pest. 

Other insects detrimental to the olive, are even rarer in 
Tulare County than the black scale, so that we may safely 
assert that the olive tree in this county is free from insect 
pests. 

Fungous diseases are even rarer and we are justified 
in claiming that here no fungous diseases ever attack this 
tree. One disease which at one time seemed to threaten 
great damage to the olive industry of the state, was the 
olive knot. This was imported from Europe and was great- 
ly feared, but it has spread very slowly, and is only trouble- 
some on certain foreign varieties—the Mission being almost 
immune. It attacks the tree in every part, causing un- 
sightly protuberances and seriously distorting the fruit. 
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3ORDER OF OLIVES AND PALMS. 


It has never yet been found in this county, and there is little 
to be feared from its introduction. 


From the above, it will be understood that the olive is 
more immune from insect pests, fungous and bacterial dis- 
eases, than any other of our orchard trees and, when the 
cost and trouble of spraying and caring for many of the 
orchard trees is considered, it will be seen that this 1m- 
munity of the olive adds very greatly to the profit of the 
grower and is worthy of serious consideration in selecting 
a locality for the future orchard. 


IN BRIEF. 


Summarizing, then, the very many advantages offered 
by Tulare County to the olive grower, and especially to the 
man who is seeking a pleasant home and a remunerative 
business, we offer the following facts :— 

Tulare County offers a most fertile land in California. 

Abundant water for irrigation at seasons when most 
needed. 

Good olive lands can yet be had at very low prices and 
on reasonable terms. 

There is a good and growing market for all the fruit 
that can be grown. 

Olive growing is one of the easiest and most profitable 
forms of orcharding. 

The olive grower can make his land pay while waiting 
for his trees to come into bearing. 
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Olives are not troubled with pests and diseases and need 
no spraying or fumigating, 

Olives require less attention than any other of our 
orchard trees. 

While good land pays for olives, they can be grown on 
soils where other fruits would fail. 

Olives, once planted, will last for a lifetime, while many 
other fruits have to be replaced in a few years. 

Altogether, we know of no other fruit crop that gives 
greater promise for the future than does the olive, and there 
is no other place in California which offers greater induce- 
ments for its propagation and care, nor a greater promise 
of profits than does Tulare County. 
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The Tulare County Board of Trade has 
for free distribution the following sixteen 
page illustrated bulletins: 


The Orange in Tulare County, 
Dairying in Tulare County, 
Alfalfa Growing in Tulare County, 
Poultry in Tulare County, 
Deciduous Fruits in Tulare County, 
The Olive in Tulare County, 
Viticulture in Tulare County. 


These bulletins were compiled by Mr. 
John Isaac, who for many years was Secre- 
tary of the State Board of Horticulture and 
is considered an authority on agricultural 
matters. 

Before printing, these bulletins were re- 
viewed by some of our best growers and the 
information given is unbiased and reliable. 

We also have a thirty-two page illustrated 
Tulare County booklet. 

Any of these publications can be had free 
free of cost upon application. 


